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iimnane Values -- A Standard For Survival 


As we approach the start of another year and a new decade, the world 
seems plagued with strife, violence, hunger and the darkness and fear of an 
uncertain future. This darkness and uncertainty is made all the greater 
because it appears to come at us from every direction and from every aspect 
of life. There are threats to world peace, a danger that energy resources will 
not be adequate and an unhealthy economy with high inflation which creates 
great danger for our economic stability on the local, national and international 
levels. In short, these are unstable times with indications that they will be 
with us for some time to come and solutions will not be easily found. 

The 1980's will present many challenges and fearful as it may be, perhaps 
many of them are yet to be identified and evaluated for their impact on our 
lives and those of our animal friends. It is because of the prospect of such 
difficult and uncertain times that the principles and moral standards of 
humane treatment must be active and play a vital role in our society lest they 
be lost forever. If we are to ultimately survive as a civilized world, it will be 
due in no small measure to the moral fiber. of the people in it. One of the first 
signs of a degenerating society is a breakdown in the moral respect and love 
of man for man and man for animals. To be kept alive, love and kindness for 
all living things must be nurtured and preserved for future generations to 
inherit. The accomplishment of this goal may take many forms in the next 
decade, but | see it as the most important goal of the future. 

Thus, | can not agree with some people in the humane field who feel the 
role of humane societies is diminishing and fading from the scene. Instead, | 
suspect we are facing the greatest needs and the greatest difficulties in our 
history, but out of such adversity often come the greatest accomplishments. 
What it does point to is a crying need to review and reaffirm the basic 
purposes for which we exist - the humane treatment of all animals, domestic 
and wild. To be successful in this purpose we must be flexible to meet the 
changing times and financially prudent to survive the economic pressures of a 
troubled world. 

There is nothing more precious than God’s creation of living creatures and 
the wondrous ways in which they function. It is up to us to preserve the 
warmth and loving kindness they have brought into our lives. 

The future may not be easy, but what a wonderful opportunity to serve a 
cause we all truly believe to be so important. 

May the peace and comfort of God’s love be a guiding force for the years to 


Seem Wake 


Arthur G. Slade 
President 


It’s no secret that oil is making news these days. 
This country depends on oil right now. Without it, 
industry, automobiles and your furnace would be 
idle. However, we also know that oil and water 
don’t mix, and the combination can be poisonous 
to the environment and those that depend on it. 

Oil spills are very common according to the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 10,000 spills occur every 
year here, some offshore and some on inland lakes 
and rivers. The three largest oil spills from 
tankers occurred at Santa Barbara, San Francisco 
and in Chesapeake Bay. Oil rigs in the ocean have 
discharges so often that it is considered a regular 
problem. Tankers and barges run aground, small 
boats create chronic mini-spills, and trailer truck 
tankers have frequent accidents. 

The most obviously affected animals are 
waterfowl such as ducks and geese. But fish and 
Shellfish are also usually severely affected and 
wild animals and predator birds like the bald eagle 
can be equally endangered. 

Headed up by the U.S. Coast Guard and the 
Environmental Protection Agency, a National 
Contigency Plan is ready to be activated when a 
major oil spill occurs, to respond quickly in a 
unified effort. The Department of the Interior’s 
Fish and Wildlife Service has responsibility for 
containing the spill to protect unaffected wildlife, 
then rescue and rehabilitate oiled animals. 
Endangered species are a high priority because of 
their low population levels. A spill is disastrous to 
wildlife in the area because most of them die. 
Rescue and rehabilitation are very costly efforts 
financially and, despite the efforts, in most cases 
the mortality rate is close to 90% 


; Getting 
fe Ready 
For More 


By Richard W. Bryant 


The Fish and Wildlife Service has Pollution 
Response Coordinators all over the country and 
there are some_ rehabilitation centers. Some 
non-profit organizations are also set up for oil 
spills, most notably the International Bird Rescue 
Research Center in Berkeley and the Delaware 
Audubon Society, both organized after a major 
spill occurred in their area. 

There is federal money available from the Water 
Pollution Control Act to reimburse approved 
groups for supplies, and other expenditures 
incurred in rescue and rehabilitation efforts during 
a spill. But whether or not to even try to save most 
oiled waterfowl is a controversial issue. So many 
die anyway that some experienced wildlife 
biologists say ‘‘invest more in protection and 
improvements’’ for endangered species who are 
likely to be affected by oil spills, in such areas as: 
predator control, habitat improvements, — re- 
location of some to establish new colonies and 
build up the reproductive potential of the affected 
species. Most of the oiled birds that survive the 
spill and are rehabilitated are biologically un- 
sound - they suffer from stress, are infected with 
latent diseases that could be transmitted to others 
such as duck plague and salmonellosis, even 
worse, some rehabilitated sea birds develop a salt 
gland impairment from the oil ingested, and since 
the gland rids the body of excess salt from the sea 
water they drink, the malfunction causes the ducks 
to die of salt toxification. 


Mr. Bryant is the League’s director of education an 
information. 


As a result, many feel that the high financial 
costs and the manpower exerted at rescue and 
rehabilitation are not justified because of the 
birds’ inability to survive in normal health with 
undamaged reproductive capacity. As an example, 
in 1974, 450 banded birds were released after 
rehabilitation at the Pawtuxet, Maryland Bird 
Sanctuary. Within 6 months, 90% of the bands had 
been returned when the birds were found dead. 
Even some humane society representatives feel 
it’s in the best interest of the oiled birds to 
euthanize them and prevent all the suffering. 

The Animal Rescue League of Boston feels 
differently. We’ll judge each situation as it occurs. 
If the animal is obviously beyond hope then we 
would relieve its misery, but the others, 
endangered species or otherwise, deserve our 
attention and rescue efforts. 

In October, some staff members from the 
League attended a two-day ‘‘Oiled Bird Seminar’’ 
sponsored by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Experienced oiled-bird rescue people gave 
presentations that became the foundation of this 
article. They included Allen Jackson who is the 
Service’s representative in our region for pollution 
response; Phil Stanton, a professor of wildlife at 
Framingham State College who has worked with 
hundreds of oiled birds; Guy Hodge of the 
Humane Society of the United States who travels 
to major spills to help organize rescue and 
rehabilitation efforts; and other experts from 
around the country. New England is organizing 
and preparing for oil spills. We spent almost an 
entire day learning how to directly handle oiled 
waterfowl. We were taught how to catch and 
safely handle them, evaluate their condition, 
feeding and general care, bathing them to remove 
the oil, and recovery to general good health. 


Guy Hodge of the Humane Society of the U.S. has 
traveled all over the country to coordinate oil spill rescue 
efforts. 


Members of International Bird Rescue 
Research Center demonstrate bathing 
techniques for oil soaked ducks. 


Then in November of this year, 29,000 gallons of 
No. 2 heating oil leaked out of a Mobil Oil tanker 
in nearby Quincy. It was considered to be a 
medium size spill and two-thirds of it was cleaned 
within a week. A quarter-mile boom was quickly 
set up under the direction of the Coast Guard to 
encircle and contain the oil which floats on top of 
the water. One of our ambulance drivers, Alan 
Borgal, picked up six mallard ducks, covered with 
the oil. He said he saw another fifteen to twenty 
dead ones at the same site. No one knows how 
many others there were since it is difficult to find 
oiled ducks along blackened shore line, or in the 
marshes where they go. A small amount of oil can 
poison them. As they become sick, they stop 
eating, will preen themselves in an attempt to 
clean-up but just become worse. They often will 
stay in the water until they are very sick or start to 
sink. Allen Jackson and other members of his staff 
were out in boats searching the area. However, it 
was a Class of ninth graders who found the ducks 
taken to the League. They were not in good 
condition. 

Having been taught how to respond at the 
recent seminar, we placed the ducks into warming 
pens at once, since they all were suffering from 
severe stress and had sub-normal temperatures 
because the oil mats the feathers and releases the 
trapped air which provides thermal insulation. 
With the aid of Dr. James O’Brien of our 
veterinary staff, each bird was _ thoroughly 
examined, and given a force-feeding of a dextrose 
solution since they were suffering from 
dehydration. The birds were then bathed in a 
special cleaning agent for oiled wildlife. Various 
other steps were performed to continue their 
intensive care. However, today they are all dead. 
One died within a few minutes of being received at 
the animal shelter, some died overnight or during 
the next few days and the last one had to be 
euthanized, as it was clear to Dr. O’Brien that it 
was suffering and close to death. What we heard 
and learned at the seminar was true. The 
experience was hectic, rewarding, and sad for us, 
but disastrous to the wildlife. 

continued next page 


All deaths were diagnosed as poisoning by oil. 
Most of the ducks had been bathed in cold water 
by the concerned but inexperienced students in 
Quincy before we were called. There is a 
possibility that some of the ducks might have 
survived if they had been kept warm rather than 
bathed, since it added to the stress problem which 
lowers their overall resistence to infection. 

Prevention of oil spills is of paramount 
importance. There have been proposals to build oil 
refineries on the coast of New England, especially 
Maine, there is a proposal to drill and set up oil 
rigs at Georges Bank a hundred miles from Cape 
Cod, and we have tankers pass by the coast and 
through the Cape Cod Canal all the time. The 
Environmental Protection Agency concluded that 
at least one tanker oil spill would occur during the 
life of a proposed oil refinery at Eastport, Maine. 
Refineries routinely discharge small amounts of oil 
which could add up to 92 gallons a day, according 
to the National Wildlife Federation. Georges Bank 
has 660,000 acres of ocean bottom, an important 
spawning ground for cod, haddock, sole, flounder, 
lobster and others. It’s more than a one billion 


dollar a year commercial fishing area, vital to, 


Boston based fishing boats. 


Richard Bryant bathes oil-covered duck and [top] 
helps Dr. James O’Brien administer hydrating 
solution to another victim of the Quincy oil spill. 


Research into the best means of caring for and 
rehabilitating oiled wildlife is important. Careful 
records must be kept of each spill. There is 
ongoing research now by the International Bird 
Rescue Rehabilitation Center and with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service but more is necessary and 
must be funded properly. 

Research is also needed to aid in the proper 
wildlife management of endanered, vulnerable and 
affected populations of wildlife due to oil spills. 

Good facilities are necessary to help those 
animals caught in a spill. Oiled-bird seminars, like 
the one held in Boston in October, are being held 
all over the country. Rescuers have to know what 
they’re doing and how to handle such a crisis or 
they have no chance of any success. Humane and 
Audubon societies, which can easily make up the 
front line of people at a spill are being organized 
and prepared. The New England Federation of 
Humane Societies is sponsoring a similar but 
capsulated version of the seminar for its members 
next May at their Annual Conference. 


Bird refuges are very important to the 
rehabilitation efforts. After initial care following 
the rescue, the birds need proper places to spend 
a week to a month while they return to good 
health. 

We have a list of items to buy and stockpile in 
case of an oil spill. Some things we have, such as 
refrigerators and a hot water system, but we need 
multi-bird dryers, pools, wash tubs, pens, nets, 
heat lamps, special gloves, special cleaning 
solvent and on and on. We’re making the 
preparations, because whether it’s one animal or a 
thousand, we’re not going to let them sit out there 
and suffer and we are going to try to save those 
who have a chance. 

If you would like to be in our own disaster 
response group, send your name, address and day 
and evening telephone numbers to: Disaster 
Response, Animal Rescue League of Boston, 
P.O.Box 265, Boston, MA 02117 


‘Tis The Season 
To Be Giving 


Does your holiday shopping list include the 
names of one or two fourfooted or feathered 
friends? Even those who don’t own an animal 
themselves usually have a relative or friend who'd 
appreciate a small--or not so small--trinket for 
their pet. 

Gift ideas for pets range from the practical to 
the pretentious, and whether the package under 
the tree to be pawed open on Christmas morning 
contains a rubber squeak toy or a diamond-studd- 
ed dog collar is largely dependent on the owner’s 
dollars--and sense. 

Here are some samples of typical presents that 
many pets will be finding under their tree this 
year, including simple last-minute gifts that the 
kids can make, thoughtful gifts that the owner may 
appreciate more than the pet, and a_ few 
just-for-fun items for those who wish to indulge 
their own love for luxury vicariously by pampering 
their pets. 

For the traditionalist 

Available at the nearest pet store, the traditional 
rawhide bones for dogs, rubber toys or catnip 
mice, food and water dishes, collars and leashes, 
birdbaths, and cage toys for parakeets and small 
mammals are always welcome gifts, especially for 
a new pet that has not yet accumulated a lot in the 
way of possessions. 

The practical present 

There are many inexpensive health and 
grooming aids on the market which will help pets 
look and feel good, and be even more appreciated 
by their owners. These include items like short or 
long bristle brushes or steel combs for grooming, 
dog or cat shampoo (one of the dry varieties is a 
good gift for cat owners), flea spray or powders, 
nail clippers, or products to stock an animal's first 
aid kit for use in illness or emergency. Another 
very practical gift for a dog or cat is an 
identification tag, with the owner’s name and 
address, to wear on its collar. 


The personal touch 


There’s nothing like a homemade gift to show 
you've devoted thought, time and effort to your 
gift-giving. Many useful and attractive gifts are 
simple enough for children to make. For small 
pets, like gerbils or mice, the kids can make 
cardboard tunnels from paper towel or toilet paper 
rolls, or sand down small pieces of wood for them 
to chew on. Hamsters, guinea pigs and rabbits, as 
well as gerbils and mice, need hard wood to gnaw 
on to keep their large front teeth in trim. 


Another easy project is a scratching post for the 
favorite cat on your list. To make one, simply 
cover a wooden post with a piece of old carpet or 
carpet remnant. Another good do-it-yourself gift 
for a favorite feline is a pot of fresh greenery to 
nibble on. Just put some soil in a shallow pot and 
plant some grass seed or wild bird seed. With 
regular watering and a sunny spot in a window, 
you'll have a garden of fresh greens in no time. 

Edible gifts always go over big with the paws 
and claws set. Children will enjoy wrapping small 
quantities of a pet’s favorite treats in holiday 
paper, and watching the animal sniff out and 
unwrap its own tasty gift under the tree. 
Home-baked dog biscuits are fun for the whole 
family to make, and you can cut them into your 
dog’s favorite shapes (bones, cats, mailmen, etc.) 
or even use the left-over dough to make tree 
ornaments. See the fall issue of Our Fourfooted 
Friends for an easy dog biscuit recipe. 


- Gifts that keep giving 


If the animals on your list belong to a relative or 
friend, you might consider coming up with a gift 
that the owner will enjoy, and keep enjoying long 
after the holiday is over. A supply of pet food, 
gaily wrapped, is sure to be a welcome gift in 
these inflationary times (though chances are your 
human friend may wish it were steak). 

If you know the pet owner well and can be sure 
your gesture won’t be interpreted as a criticism of 
their fourfooted friend’s behavior, why not 
surprise dog and owner with a gift certificate for 
obedience school? You can also make your own 
gift certificates for all kinds of pet services, like 
dog walking, pet sitting while the owner’s on 
vacation, bathing and grooming, etc. 


lf money’s no object 


A visit to your nearest pet boutique, just for the 
fun of it, will give you an eye-opening glimpse of 
today’s major boom in pet products marketing and 
sales. A recent issue of ‘‘Boston Magazine’’ gave 
a run-down of some of the wares on display at a 
pet emporium to the south of Boston. They 
included rubber slickers with hoods, fur coats for 
animals for about $25, animal cologne, dental 
spray powder for that doggy breath, and even tiny 
T-shirts that bear the slogan M.C.P. (for male 
chauvinist puppy!) 

Or, if you don’t mind spending more on your 
dog’s looks than you probably do on your own, you 
can trot your favorite canine over to a greater 
Boston pet beauty salon that offers the ‘‘works’’, 
including a hair styling, bath, tick dip, ear 
irrigation and pedicure -- all performed by a 
former Newbury Street salon stylist. 


The 

Latest 

Scoop: 
Boston’s War 
on Canine Waste 


With the signing last month of the controversial 
ordinance popularily known as the ‘‘pooper 
scooper’’ law, Boston Mayor Kevin H. White took 
a decisive step to combat one of the city’s more 
unsightly and unhealthy problems -- the roughly 
25 tons of waste matter deposited on the streets 
daily by an estimated population of 70,000 dogs 

The new ordinance imposes a $50 fine on 
owners of dogs (with the exception of seeing eye 
dogs) who fail to clean up after their pets. It was 
approved in October by the Boston City Council, 
with the one dissenting vote of Albert ‘‘Dapper’’ 
O’Neill (himself a dog owner), after testimony 
from Boston park, health, law enforcement and 
Animal Rescue League officials to the effect that 
the fouling of city streets is creating a health and 
safety hazard. 

Some of the opposition to the new ordinance 
centered on the difficulty of making it work. ‘‘It 
will be a hard law of enforce,’’ stated special 
police officer Charles Moore in a Boston Globe 
interview. Moore is a member of the Boston 
Police Department special trash, snow and dog 
ordinance enforcement unit, which now numbers 
approximately 29 men, mostly CETA workers. In 
addition to this unit, others empowered to hand 
out summonses for violating the law include meter 
maids and traffic officers. 

Prior to passage of the ordinance, League 
President Arthur G. Slade testified to the League’s 
support of the law, on the basis that it may 
hopefully foster greater owner responsibility and 
awareness. He expressed concern, however, about 
the enforceability of the law and the possibility 
that it might cause people who now walk their 
dogs to turn them loose, resulting in an increased 
number of dogs which are not normally ‘‘street 
dogs”’ being injured in traffic accidents. 

In an effort to help pet owners overcome their 
aesthetic reluctance to clean up after their pets -- 
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and at the same time capitalize on a brand new pet 
product market-manufacturers have come up with 
a wide range of ‘‘pooper scooper’’ devices, many 
of which were presented for inspection at the 
Boston City Council hearing. 

The law requires owners walking their dogs to 
carry with them a device for ‘picking up and 
containing feces, unexposed to said person or the 
public.’’ The waste must be disposed of either in a 
human toilet or in a facility set aside especially for 
canine waste. 

Passage of a similar ordinance in New York City 
in 1978 has brought mixed reactions there from 
private citizens and city officials. Between August, 
1978 when the law became effective and February, 
1979, over 360 summonses and 7,000 warnings 
were handed out to violators. In New York City, 
180 full-time dog officers are on duty each day 
between 7 and 9 a.m., the peak period for 
promenading your pooch. 

Though many feel that the sidewalks of New 
York are cleaner and pleasanter than before the 
law was passed, other less encouraging results 
have been noted. John Kullberg, president of the 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals (ASPCA) reported a 22% increase in 
injured strays in the first six months after the law 
went into effect, possibly a result of owners who 
formerly walked their dogs now allowing them to 
go out on their own. Predictably, the law has been 
more effective in the city’s affluent neighborhoods 
where peer pressure from neighbors is a strong 
encouragement to clean up. 

Other cities with canine waste laws include San 
Francisco, Chicago, Buffalo, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Phoenix, Kansas City, Denver , 
Washington,D.C.,and Nutley, N.J., where the 
nation’s first canine clean-up law was adopted in 
1971. 


In Boston, City Health Commissioner David 


Sahl 
na Pins 


Rosenbloom testified that dog droppings, espec- 
ially in sand boxes or soil in areas where children 
play (the Boston Common and the Waterfront 
Park, for example), create a definite ‘health 
hazard. Two diseases caused by bacteria in dog 
feces are salmonella poisoning and _ toxocara, 
which comes from round worms in dog and cat 
feces left standing for a length of time in sandy 
soil. . 

In addition to creating health problems, messy 
sidewalks are unsightly and offensive to a growing 
number of Boston residents who are increasingly 
vocal in their criticism of dog-owning neighbors. 
Boston City Councilor Rosemarie E. Sansone, who 
filed the dog waste law, noted that ‘‘the intent of 
this legislation is to eliminate a situation which has 
gotten out of hand. Everyone has the right to enjoy 
their animal; we’re not trying to discourage dog 
owners from keeping their pets. But we have come 
to the point where it is impossible to walk down 
some streets and sidewalks without stepping in 
animal waste. It presents a serious health risk as 
well as creating an unsightly nuisance. ’’ 


The problem is a real one, acknowledged as 
serious even by those who reject the new law as 
unenforceable or personally distasteful. Are there 
any other alternative solutions? In Paris, the 
voters rejected a pooper scooper law in favor of a 
more elegant alternative when they introduced, in 
1975, the flush toilet for dogs. The plumbing 
consists of a concrete bowl built in the pavement 
surrounded by walls. Buttons on the stalls allow 
the dog walker to flush the bowls clean. The units 
cost about $500 each and, to date more than a 
dozen have been built on Paris streets. But with an 
estimated canine population of 250,000 in the city, 
chances are most mutts will lose their patience 
while standing in line! A major billboard and 
poster educational campaign encourages dog 
owners to use these facilities, or to curb their dogs 


in areas where rest rooms are not available. 

Meanwhile, in the United States, a number of 
inventors have patented a variety of canine waste 
disposal devices, including ‘‘canine Johnny,’’ an 
automatic flush toilet for dogs to be used in the 
house or yard; ‘‘animal commode’’, a unit which 
adapts a human toilet for animal use; and a 
self-cleaning kennel for cats or dogs. None of 
these inventions are on the market yet, however, 
and no one has figured out how to train a dog to 
use them once they are available. 

So until more practical solutions are available, 
the answer to the problem can only come from a 
greater sense of personal responsibility on the part 
of dog owners. Dr. Alan M. Beck, director of New 
York City’s Bureau of Animal Affairs in the 
department of health, has noted that ‘‘an effective 
canine waste law may also mean animals and their 
owners would be more welcome neighbors. Now in 
New York it is still common for public and even 
some private housing to prohibit dog ownership, 
mainly as a sanitation measure. If cleaning up 
after animals were part of the cultural tradition, | 
believe these prohibitions would be relaxed and 
even disappear. ’’ 


“We need leashing, licensing and anti-litter 
laws,’’ states League President Arthur G. Slade. 
‘‘All three programs, effectively enforced, are 
necessary if dogs are to continue to be a welcome 
part of our culture and our daily lives’’. A failure 
on the part of owners to be responsible for their 
pets has already caused many _ apartment 
complexes, like Boston’s Harbor Towers which 
used to welcome pets, to place a ban on dog 
ownership. Continued failure to better control the 
dog population could bring more drastic 
consequences, like further limitations on the 
number of dogs a person can own, or even worse 
the banning of dogs from cities entirely, as has 
beén done in parts of Iceland and China. 
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Adoption Day in Wellesley 


Lots of Cold Noses and Warm Hearts 
Finding Loving People 


For the third year in a row, the Wellesley J unior 
High Student Council joined with us in October to 
sponsor the Annual ‘’Great Pet Adoption Day’’. 
They made this very worthwhile program one of 
their priority projects of the school year. Led by 
their faculty advisor, Mrs. Gloria Niese, the 
Council members were out in force, 28 strong, to 
provide proper care for the animals as well as to 
help prospective pet owners select the right pet. 
Last year, they assisted in placing twenty cats and 
dogs in new homes with responsible adults to care 
for them; this year 14 lucky pets found new 
homes. 

The Animal Rescue League of Boston cooperates 
with the Junior High students by providing the 
pets. ‘‘That’s an easy thing to do’’, says Rick 
Bryant of the League, ‘‘since people all over the 
Greater Boston area abandon and drop-off nice 
pets every day while others simply allow their dog 
or cat to roam free and have litters of kittens and 
pups, knowing full well that they couldn’t possibly 
find good homes for them’’. 
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The Animal Rescue League’s’ veterinarians 
examine, inoculate, and de-worm all pets before 
offering them for adoption to be sure they are 
healthy and have a friendly personality. Basic 
adoption fee for dogs is $15.00, and cats $8.00, 
plus a $15.00 fee for the required spay or neuter 
operation. 

The League is always trying to find good homes 
for its orphan pets, but the comments of Reverend 
Craig Adams of the Wellesley Hills Congregation- 
al Church, which acts as the ‘‘adoption center’’, 
point out other reasons for holding Adoption Days: 

‘‘In a way | feel as if | should thank you for 
bringing all the animals here. In case it isn’t fairly 
obvious, | rather enjoy this event myself and hope 
it will be an annual one. Some of the folks who 
adopted pets are members of the parish and as far 
as | know, all of the adoptees are thriving in their 
new homes. It strikes me that there are very 
humane lessons taught as young people care for 
these animals, lessons which are easily 
transferable to their interpersonal relationships. 
Thanks for all you are doing on behalf of all of 
God’s creatures -- human and otherwise. ’’ 


It’s 
The 
Law... 


The Massachusetts legislature in recent months 
has passed five new laws for the protection and 
welfare of animal life in the Commonwealth. In 
summary, the new laws require that: 


@ All dogs six months or older must be 
vaccinated for rabies BEFORE a dog license will 
be issued, with the exception of dogs declared by 
the local board of health to be exempt because of 
an infirmity or other health problem, or dogs 
brought into the state temporarily for show or 
exhibition. 

@ The driver of a car which hits a dog or cat, 
injuring or killing it, must report the accident 
immediately to the owner of the animal, or to a 
police officer in the town where the accident 
occurs, or be subject to a fine of not more than 
$50.00. 

@ Horses which test positive to the Coggins Test 
for equine infectious anemia (E.I.A.) may be 
humanely destroyed or, at the owner’s option, may 
now be kept on the owner’s premises in 
quarantine but may be pastured, ridden or driven 
within a radius of two hundred yards of where it is 
stabled, provided that no other horses are stabled 
or normally ridden or pastured within that area. 
This represents amendment of a law which 
required that the animal be killed or confined in a 
screened stall for the duration of the mosquito 
season. 


@ The use of live vertebrate animals for 
scientific experiment is forbidden by law in state 


supported elementary or high schools, or used for 
any other purposes in which the animals are 
medicated or drugged in a manner. which 
interferes with the normal health or causes pain or 
distress, including anesthetization or electric 
shock. Vivisection of animals is forbidden, and the 
dissection of dead animals is limited to the 
classroom for the purpose of study, and _ not 
allowed for exhibition purposes. This bill also 
requires that live animals used as class pets be 
housed and cared for in a humane manner, and 
shall not remain in school over periods when 
school is not in session unless adequate care is 
provided at all times. 

@® The Commonwealth’s Division of Fisheries 
and Wildlife will conduct investigations into 
non-game species of wildlife and wild plants,their 
population, habitat and other ecological factors, to 
list those species of wildlife and wild plants which 
are determined to be endangered, including but 
not limited to those on the U.S. List of Endangered 
and Threatened Wildlife and Wild Plants. Any 
person selling or offering for sale within the 
Commonwealth any species of fish, bird, mammal, 
reptile or amphibian on this list, or any part of the 
skin or body, whether raw or processed, shall be 
subject to a fine of not less than $50 nor more than 
$1,000 , or be imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both. 

Overseeing the development of the program 
under the Endangered Species Cooperative Agree- 
ment with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service will 
be Bradford G. Blodget who is the newly 
appointed Chief of Nongame and Endangered 
Species of the Massachusetts Division of Fisheries 
and Wildlife. State Ornithologist since 1977, 
Blodgett has a bachelor’s degree from Clark 
University and a master’s degree in wildlife 
biology from the University of Massachusetts. His 
responsibilities in his post will involve overall 
administration of nongame activities including the 
exotic animal regulatory permit program, problem 
animal affairs, and matters related to nongame, 
threatened and endangered species. 


PETS IN 
THE PICTURE 


Edgar B. Robinson, Jr. of Marlboro, Mass., a 
member of the League, sent in these photos of his 
pets, Boots and Linda. ‘‘I’d just love to see my two 
sweet dogs in the ‘Pets in the Picture’ feature, ’’ 
he writes. And here they are! 

If you’d like to see your pet in print, just send 
along a photo and brief description to Pets in the 
Picture, Animal Rescue League of Boston, 
P.O.Box 265, Boston, Mass. 02117. 
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ANOTHER BEST FOR BENJI 


Benji, a Boston police dog that was featured in 
the March 1978 issue of ‘‘Our Fourfooted 
Friends’’, recently was selected as the Best Police 
Canine Shepherd in New England in a competition 
sponsored by the U.S. Police Canine Association. 
The winner of many trophies during his police 
career, Benji teams up on duty with partner and 
handler, officer Thomas E. Lydon, Jr. of the Boston 
Police Canine Unit. The New England champion- 
ship title contest featured an evaluation of each 
dog’s agility, ability to search and attack, and its 
willingness to obey commands. 


HORSES MAKE COMEBACK 
WITH STATE POLICE 


Phased out in the late 1930’s by the motorcycle, 
the horse is making a comeback in the ranks of the 
Massachusetts State Police. In the past two years 
a small unit of ten mounted troopers have been 
used on crime prevention details in Cochituate 
State Park in Natick and at Walden Pond _ in 
Concord. With the contribution of 30 horses from 
Dr. Robert J. Tashjuan and a CETA-supported 
program to prepare stabling facilities, the 
mounted unit has now grown and will soon be on 
full-time duty working in state parks, on crowd 
control for major outdoor events or demonstra- 
tions, and anywhere else in the state where they 
are needed. 


DUCKS KILLED IN QUINCY OIL SPILL 


Six mallard ducks found coated with oil after a 
spill this fall in Quincy’s Fore River were rescued 
by the Animal Rescue League and brought to the 
animal shelter for treatment, but veterinarians 
were unable to save any of them. They died of 
toxic poisoning from the No. 2 home heating oil 
which spilled from the Mobil barge George Tilton. 


LONELY ELEPHANT PACKS TRUNK 
TO HEAD FOR COAST ZOO 


Since her arrival at Springfield’s Forest Park 
Zoo from Thailand in 1965, a 15-year old elephant 
named Morganetta, who is Springfield’s unofficial 
mascot and only elephant in western Massachu- 
setts, has not seen another elephant. As a result 
her disposition is souring, according to zoo 
officials who are planning to send the 6000-pound 
adolescent to Los Angeles Zoo where she would 
live with two other Asian elephants and have a 
chance to mate. Some Springfield residents don’t 
want to lose their mascot, but ‘‘we can never give 
her the companionship she needs’’, says 
zookeeper Peter J askievic. 


CAPE REFORESTATION PROGRAM 
IMPROVES WILDLIFE HABITAT 

An annual reforestation program sponsored by 
the Cape Cod Conservation District in Barnstable 
County for the past seventeen years promotes 
planting of trees for beautification and for the 
preservation of food sources and natural habitat 
for the wildlife in the area. By _ purchasing 
seedlings in large quantities, the District is able to 
offer them to individuals at a nominal price. More 
than 1 million seedlings have been distributed 
through this program to date. 

The species available this year include: 
Japanese Black Pine, Austrian Pine, Eastern 
White Pine, Scotch Pine, Balsam Fir, White 
Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, Rugosa Rose, 
Autumn Olive, Chinese Chestnut, White Flower- 
ing Dogwood, Bristly Locust, Little Leaf Linden, 
and Blueberries. For a free brochure with full 
details, write: Cape Cod Conservation District, 477 
Main Street, Yarmouth Port, Mass. 02675 
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ARL’S ARTHUR FOSTER RETIRES AFTER 
FOUR DECADES OF SERVICE 


Arthur W. Foster retired this summer from his 
position as superintendent of the League’s Pine 
Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals in Dedham. 
Mr. Foster joined the League staff in 1936, and 
served as supervisor of the ARL’S Albany Street 
shelter in the 1940's before being named 
superintendent of Pine Ridge in 1947. He was a 
recipient of the American Humane Association’s 
40-year service award, presented at the AHA’s 
100th annual meeting, held in Denver in 1977. 

Michael P. Thomas succeeds Mr. Foster as the 
newly-appointed superintendent of the Pine Ridge 
Facility. A graduate of Dedham High School and 
Norfolk County Agricultural School in Walpole, 
Mr. Thomas joined the League staff in 1971 as 
groundskeeper for Pine Ridge, after two years of 
study in the fields of landscaping, turf, forestry 
and other horticultural programs. He and his wife, 
Sue, are the parents of three children: Shaun, 
Kerry and Michael. 


ATTENTION 
ALL DOGS, CATS & SMALL PETS 


For your comfort and convenience our 
veterinary clinic services are now available 
by appointment. 


Monday - Friday: 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 
Telephone: 426-9170 
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ADOPT-A-PET 


Healthy, Friendly pups, kittens & older 
pets need loving parents who care. Visit our 
adoption center: 


Boston: 10 Chandler Street 

Phone 426-9170 
Cape Cod: Rte. 6A, E. Brewster 

Phone 255-1030 
North Shore: 378 Highland Ave., Salem 

Phone 744-7910 
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A GREAT GIFT IDEA! 


Are you looking for a nice gift to give your friends 
this Christmas? How about a gift membership in 
the Animal Friends Club? It’s a present that keeps 
giving all year long. Each gift membership costs 
only $2.00. Your friend will receive a card 
announcing your gift as well as their membership 
card, a free poster, and a year’s worth of the 
Animal Friends newsletter. Fill out the coupon 
now and mail it with $2.00 to: 


ANIMAL FRIENDS CLUB 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 


P.O. Box 265 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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If you’re fond of animals... 


The League continues to rely on the generosity of 
its friends to meet the ever-expanding needs of 
our animal population. The cruel realism of 
inflation makes the League’s task in providing 
needed services more difficult than ever, but with 
continued support, the challenge can and will be 
met. 

In making a bequest to the League in your Will, 
please remember that the corporate title of our 
society is ‘‘Animal Rescue League of Boston’’, 
that it was incorporated in 1899, and has no 
connection with any other similar society. 


Form of Bequest: 


| give to the Animal Rescue League of Boston 

renee liars. 
The League’s address is: 10 Chandler Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116. 


MEMBER BENEFITS 


$10 Annual membership card, decal, quarterly 
magazine, Our Fourfooted Friends. 

$25 (All benefits above) PLUS two pet identifica- 
tion tags. (Additional tags available at $2 
each.) 


7 This certifies that XN 


is a member of the 


TV) ANIMAL RESGUE LEABUE 
OF BOSTON 


. Kindness uplifts the world. 


But...your greatest benefit of all will be knowing 
you are actively helping to prevent the neglect, 
abuse and suffering of our less fortunate friends. 


Please join and help us 


Please enroll me as a member (or donor) of 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston. | 
enclose payment of dues for the class of 
membership checked below: 


_]Benefactor, $1,000.00 
L]Patron, $500.00 annually 
_]Contributing, $100.00 annually 
L]Supporting, $50.00 annually 
LlActive, $25.00 annually 
_)Associate, $10.00 annually 
|Donor, Any amount 


Name 
Address 
City 
State 
Zip 


Date 


Please mail your magazine, Our Four-footed 
Friends, to the address given above. ($2 of 
membership fee covers a year’s subscrip- 
tion). 


Animal Rescue League of Boston 
P. O. Box 265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117 


a 
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Look what Santa left for Nicole Kelleher, age 2, of Brockton. 


